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The accoipplishments of the- first year of project 
FOCUS, one of five national demonstration eff"orts funded, under the^^ 
Women's Educational Equity Act^ are^ presented . There are four parts 
to the report. Part 1 gives an overview of' the project^ AfteY 
conducting a needs a^ssessment, the Tucson (Ax?^2ona4 Unified School 
District undertaok four central program activities: using resources 
designed to improve the balance of educational opportunities for all 
stu^^nts; training all personnel in the concepts of equity and 
strategies to apply .those concepts; providing a setting where other * 
interested persons could observe ti\e program and talk to the 
implementors ; and evaluating the project. Part 2 describe§ the 
following accomplishments of the firs-t year: (1) learning activities 
(K-12) using sex-fair materials were compiled; (2) a volume of ^ 
sex^fair activities in language arts, math/science, social studies, 
and fine arts was designed for lower primary students; (3) workshops 
were conducted for faculty and staff; (4) presentations were made to 
local parent, business, and community groups; (5) project brochures 
were distributed; and (6) technical an*d- final reports were written. 
Project evaluation results are described in the third part. Seveiral 
attitude surveys and quest ionnaires ,vere used to assess teacher and 
student awareness of equity issues and students* aspirations toward 
nontradit ional roles. There were measurable reductions in stereotypic 
behaviors. The. awareness of equity issues was iacreased. The report 
concludes with a discussion of lessons learned from the first year. 
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This document p'resents the accomplishments of the first year of a 
national demonstration of educational equity resources. The project, FOCUS, 
is one of five national^ demonstration efforts funded under the Women's Edu- 
cational Equity. Actk Several products resulted ^rom ;F0CUS activities during 
the first implementation year (1980-1981): . 

» 

• a compilation of .100 exemplary activity plans (K-12) using 
seoc-fair materials; plans that were developed by FOCUS faculty 

% a volume of sex-fair activities in language arts, math/ 
science, social studies, and ^ine aytis designed for lower 
pi:imary students by thr&e' FOCUS, faculty 

• a technical report that .describes prog^ss throughout the 

li a final report that summarizes the^ first year'^s activitie 
Y and achievements ^ r * 

This report expands on the siumnaryliSlf achievements by discus 
we' have learned from them and how the lessons influenced the plans 
Second implement cition year. 

^ ~ ' * - 

Numerous individuals contributed the data that resulted in t 
the FOCUS staffs in Palo Alto and, Tucson and the, FOCUS faculty in 
mentary and secondary schools in. the Tucson Unified School District V/1. 

I am grateful for 'their interest and participation. ^ ^ 
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FOREWORD 



The Women^s Educational Equity Act (WEEA) was established in 1974. 
Funds were supplied to- numerous institutions and organizations for the . 
development of gender and ethnic-fair educational materials and resources. 
Aj>pfOximately^ 233 items were produced for pre-schooLers to adults. The 
subjects ranged from educational administration to m^th and science; a wide 
variety of formats included audio-visual materials, self -directed guides, 
manuals, and workshops and seminars.* ) The time 'Was; ripe to demonstrate the 
value of these ^terials in existing educational programs., 

Siich demonstrations were called for in the 1978 reauthorization of WEEA 
(as Title iX, Part C of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) and 
proved to be a milestone in the program. - * . • 

Five institutions received contracts to design comprehensive programs 
of educatipnal equity in a local education ageii£^^^yThe school districts, 
with student populations ranging from 5,000 to lOO^OOO werV in the South-- 
west, Southeast, Northwest, and Northeast. 

Each demonstration project was designed to: * 

• use materials that help create an environment free of sex • 
and ethnic bias 

r 

• assist educators at all levels to instill equity concepts • 
into their daily liv^s ' 

• provide a setting where people can obser,ve equitable 
practices ^ * ^ ^ 

• offer training to individuals interested in establishing 
• equity programs in their own schools' and 

• collect qualitative and quantitative data as a» basis for 
judging the extent to which the program, aims ^ ' 

The demonstration sites held promise in several ways: They would 

of^fer a test, of reality for the introduction of a specialized 
sjet of materials into an existing educational program 

provide an opportunity t;o examine* similar activities of an 
implementation in settings with different characteristics ' 



— ^ ^ . . ' 

* A comprehensive matrix of WEEA products (FY76-FY80) appeal's in the FY1980 
Evaluation Report of the Women's Educational Equity Act Prog ram > 
Washingtan, D;C. : National Advisory Council on Women's Educational 
Programs , 1981. • * - - 



permit the collect M^- of data to identify th,e reasons why- 
activities may or 'm^y not be successful, and to take steps 
toward' praject improvement 



• provide' in^ces of progress toward institutionalization of 
educational equity* . 

V 

• offer opportunities \to gather evidence showing whethejr the 
project is making a difference* . ^ . 

• In a sense, WEEA viewed the sites as sources of data to show that it was 
making an impact. This seemed Entirely realistic: five sites representing 
dlffei^ent sections of the country had access tt) all the WEEA' products that 
were on the market and included classrooms ranging from kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade in which the materials could be used. Much of the evi- 
dence that had been presented to illustrate WEEA program success was anec- 
dotal; projects lacked the capability (and sometimes the desire) to collect 
data on a routine basis. Field testing of products, when it did occur, 
seldom produced enough information to convince stakeholders in and out of 
government, Congress, and others to wR^m WEEA looked for support, that WEEA 
was tnaklng progress in balancing educafeioti^ opportunities. 



All demonstration projects are in progress! The intended sequence is 
shown below; X marks the current status. \ 

\ 



Design Phase Year 1 Implementation Year \ Implementation Year 3 Implementation 
1979 _ 1980 _J ^ 1981 \ ^ w . . ^ 1982 ^ ^ 1983 

— ;; ps 31^ ' 3^ ' A"^ ^ ^ 

Oct. ' , Oct. Oct. \ 'Qct. Sept. 

We are midway in the second year of implementation. The first year 
marked the introduction, on a comprehensive, sdale, of materials that stressed' 
equity for all students. Most events took pl^ce as scheduled. Others were 
not included in the original designs. The events are thoroughly documented 
in technical reports prepare^ at each site; otjier documentation appears in 
site products* \^ ^ ^ 

A key component of all the demonstrations lis evaluation. The activities 
are designed as a logical sequence intended to .produce certain specified 
outcomes. It is imperative that the evaluation^ procedures' meet the minimum 
requirements of: (1) documenting the extent tqlwhich certain program events * , 
occurred and how they occurred; and* ,(2) providlAg indicators -of progress ^ 
toward tHe ejcpected outcomes* Many program evaiuations have suffered^rom a 
major weakness: they have measured the Initial knputs and the intended out- 
puts and given little attention ^to whAt actually! constituted the program. 
This paper describes the efforts of one demonstratibn site to overcome this 
wetness. We attempted to verify our basic assumptions regarding' the e^^ents 



and activities that were to lead to the intended outcomes by dpcumenting, on 
a continuing basis, what happened during the first implementation year. 



In this report, wi 
been learned at one ol 
report presents: 




ine 'these occurrences and^reflect oh what has 
ive demonstration* sites.* Specifically, the 



#• a^ brief summary of the program-ig-place , including the needs 
assessment preceding the implementation design and the 
program rationale 

• a description of the local setting in^which the demonstra- 
'tion occurs * . 

\ 

• the accomplishments relative to the aims of the program, 
using the program rationale as a frame of reference 

• a synthesis of what was learned during fche first implementa- 
tion year, emphasizing the continual development and 
potential for expansion 




* FOCUS is the name of -.the demonstration project that is the subject of this 
report • ' 



I. PROJECT OVERVIEW 

* t 

C 

A. Context of the Demonstration 
' ' 
Demonstration is defined as **tKe act of making evident or proving" and 
"explanation through practical application." When planning a demonstration 
program, the designers must articulate what they want .to accomplish and how 
they hope to accomplish it/ Most do. The program th^n becomes a set of 
activities that are to' be"^ implemented. The particulars of timd and place 
introduce other factors that influence the success or failure of the program 
but that bear no necessary relationship to the program itself. In this sec- 
tion, we attempt to describe 'some of the contextual factors in which the 
national demonstration of educational equity in Tucson operates. 

The Tucson Unified "School District ifl is located in a' rapidly devel- 
oping metropolitan center of the Southwest. During recent years, several 
major J corporations have established large new facilities in and around 
Tucson that begin to rank with mining, agriculture, and ranching as the 
chief enployers of the region. Mexican- Americans, Native 'Americans, Blacks, 
an4 Asians constitute growing proportion of the total populatioa. 

In 1980-81^ the district operated 68 elementary schools, 16 junior high 
schools, 9 senion high schools, 2 alternative high schools, and 5 adaptive 
education schools. Enrollment totaled about 57,000 students. In addition 
to the regular educational program, the district strives to meet special 
needs of some students through classes for the physically and mentally han- 
dicapped, learning disabled, gifted and tal-ented.*^ S'peplal occupational p'fp- 
grams, magnet achools, J^ilingual education, and Title I also are in place. 
Federal and state funds are important to TUSD#1, as are the attendant uncer- 
tainties, that accompany such support. A feature of these monies is th^t 
they often require a local initiative or imply-a locally supported continua- 
tion related ta the" special interest^being funded — community participation, 
parent involvement, or commitment by the district to nurture the sown seed. 
The complement ary /or *continuing activity is often easier said than done. 

In addition to the TUSD#1, the FOCUS demonstration includes another 
locaX organization, the Career Guidance Projept--of Pima County. The school^ 
district and the Career Guidance Project have(j^^rked together to promote sex 
equity through workshops, inservica seminars fo£;^ocational educators, other 
faculty, and administrators. They combined" taints in implementing Title IX 
compliance througliout the district with admi rust rat ive participation at the 
district level. The history of Career* Guidance relations with eleven dis-i' 
tricts throughout Pima County, and in Arizona reveals a strong commitment to 
gender and ethnic fair practices. Staff members of Career guidance and . 
FOCUS belong to the informal alliance of other organization^|and individuals 
who promote balanced educational and occupational opportunities for males 
and females in the Tucson community. Th^ Women* s. Studies Program at the 
University of Arizona, and the Tucson Women's Commission are important mem- 
bers of the network. The network is strong; Tucson's size .permits knowledge 
of what's happening in town and who is responsible. Interaction among mem- 
bers *is common. Some of the network participants sat on the ^OCUS Community 
Resource Board. 




Introducing a national demonstratipn into an environment that already ^ 
recognizes the need to establish and maintain equitatile practices is a plus.^ 
When an activity or evejit is planned, it isn't necessary to, begin at Square 
one. The ground has been broken, and a cadre of informed r^esidents an4 
educators are ready and willing to be part of t"he effort. The local TOCUS 
staff provide leadership in promoting equity in the neighborhoods s^d' com- 
munity organizations. But some minuses also exist, particularly ftom an * ' 
evaluation point of view. There is a*sense in which local leadership wel- 
comes new faces and fresh ideas insofar as they fit the local agenda. Main- 
taining the integrity and "purity" of, FOCUS as a program and fulfilling 
contractual obligations becomes a special challenge, in the real world. 
Staying on the programmatic, track was sometimes difficult, as opportunities 
to participate unplanned events outside the project were avaij.able. We have 
tried to remain flexible: it. is critical to the overall goals of the pro- 
gram such as WEEA for individual efforts to also be part of the broader 
spirit.' It is a delicate balance. We believe .that FOCUS maintains it. 
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Needs Assessment 




The first step in the design of a.full-sc^le demonstration is to 
identify the-major educational needs that the demons_t ration 'must address'. 
Although the formal, educational 'secto^;, is the functio^^" center of the ' , 
program, active participation from oth'er community sectors is not only • ' 
desirable, but essential. Our ^I'eeds assessment reflected tUs collective 
definition of "educationaT needs" and gathered evidence indicative of equity 
issues both in and out of school. 

Three data' sets were collected. The first consisted of archival- dat^ - t 
available from the Tucson Unified School District (TUSD//1). Documents 
from which data were taken included: (1) the 1977-78 TUSD//1 Statistical 
Report, (2) the 1978-79 Summary Report of the College Board Testing Prdgram, 

(3) the High School Profile Report of the American College^ Testing Prdgram, 

(4) the report of the Girls' High School Sports .Survey (1978), and (5) Voca-. 
tional Course Enrollments, 1977 and 197-9. The seccvid set consisted of 149 
"critical incidents" collected from 97 individuals in Tucson. This proce-' 
dure elicited information from individuaJLs who had first-hand experience 
with situations that' enhance or limit .equitable participation of males arici 
females in school 'and occup)al*ional programs in Tucson. Respondents included 
parent's, teachers, counselors, school staff and administrators, and repre-''» 
sentatives of the business community. Each incident is a report of an . 
a^ctual event; it identifies the principal players, what actually occurred, - 
the getting of the eVent, and. the perceived outcome. The third set con- 
sisted of the responses afnr,026 K through 12 students to instruments that 
surveyed student opinionji on occupational sex stereotypes, parental /house- 
keeping roles, .spare time, activities, and school experiences. Both the . 

:overed^ out-of-school evetits-and activities as 
5cho'61 settings. 



second and third data 
well as those occurring 




* We doii't mean to suggest that Tucson is a model of equity, but FOCUS ^is 
not the first equity-based project in the community. 
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.Here are the^ principal findings disclosed by each of the three data^ 
sets. ^. 

1.. The archival data show that. TUSD#1 shares many of the educational 
timbalances that- have been common in Merican society. Enrollments and ^ 
achievement levels in programs -of study that lead to better-paying jpbs are 
lower for women than merf; men are *underrepresentedjon elementary, school 
faculties;-' women perceive more deficiencies -in their high, school program 
than do men; amojig college-bound students, women are somewhat less likely * 
.than men to aspire to post-graduate ?nd professional degrees aiid more likely 
to aspire to two-' and four-year degrees or be . undecided; and both men and 
women students show-patternS of interest .tjaditio^^al for their sex..^ 
't * - . 

2. The analysis of critipal incidents ^ focused cTti tlTree features of the 
events': .who was involj?ed, the setting, and the theme or ^rationale used by 
the principal player"^ The most f reque.ntly emp-^oyed rationale, accounting 
fpr about^one-third of the eyents, wa^ that 'a certain activity was viewed as 
"inappro^^iate^" for women. The range oJE-these activities was very large. A 
' second', related theme was the 'assertion that women lack the ability to suc- 
ceed in certain eiideavors; ag^in, the ^ange of activities was large.' Twq - 
rationales ^were offered as explanations for women not trying to do soinething 
th^t they 'wanted to do. The first was \>ased on actxial experience, the ^ 
second on a belief concerning what t;he experience W9uld be like. These 
them*^ were labeled. "It does not work," and "It wijLl not work," respec- ' 
tively. ^Women are discouraged from undertaking certain courses of action 
because it is not worth the hassle ;or because they believe the experience 
^^oiild be unpleasant if they tried. Finally, a frequent theme in the inci- 
dent' data is the failure to recognize the options that do exi^st and., conse- 
'qu^iitly, the tendency to pursue less-preferred directions. ' [ 

^ 3. . Th^ stiident. survey data revealed (a) a reduction in the range of 
* activities viewed as J^nappVopriate fon women as students progress through 
'the grades, (b) the persistence of sex stereotypes with regard to certain 
activities throughout the school years, (c) more tolerance for women nfoving 
into new areas (e.g., nontraditional occupations) than for their relirfquishT 
, ir« old responsibilities (e.g., homejnaking) , and (d) the need for support 
systems for women entering nontraditional areas. 

A li^t of minimal programmatic requirements derived from the findings 
suggests that the demonstration should include activities, materials^, and 
programs designed to: ^ 

• increase awareness of sex stereotyping among students, edu- 
cators*, parents, and community residents 

• reduce stereotypic behaviots among students, educators, 
parents, and community residents 

• train educators a,nd parents in the skills and knowledge 
necessary to achieve equity 

• enhance student aspirations and opportunities for participa- 
tion in nontraditional roles (in educational programs and 
career choice) 

^ I 

• 



increase support for equity at the district administrative 
level. / . • ' ^' . 



C.. FOCUS: The Program-in^Place 

*• ^ • » , ,^ 

Our overall program design is illustrated as a set, of linkages between 
the major events and outcomes. This program rationale is the cornerstone 
upon which the evaluation is constrlicted. FOCUS is depicted in this fashion 
in Figure 1. ' . • *^ - ^ * ^ • 

The program design became reality with the aw^rd of a contracTt to AIR 
*for the first implementation year. There was a promisp of two adcllULonal 
years if the program proved worthy of continuation and funds were available. 
Although AIR-ireceived "the contrstct, two other -critical participants hold* 
responsibility for program implementation. The first is the subcontractor, 
tlje Career Guidaiice Project of Pima Countyi' Arizona, which serves^ as 'the 
principal liaison betweea the demonstration and the third participant, fche 
Tucson Unified School District //I. The representat|.ves of this district can 
make or break the program — they are th^-^ange agents and the persons who 
will pursue -the ideas and strategies fundamental to FOCUS after the external 
support from the government draws to^ a close. The three institutions enjoy 
.a history of ~ productive working relationships;^ In 1977, under a contract 
with the U.'S. Department o^ Education, AIR identified the Career Guidance 
Project as an exemplary career education program and prepared a successful 
application for CGP to the* TUSD//1. During recent years, staffs from both 
organizations cooperated ^n presentations at professional conferences arid in 
preparing -publications . The Career Guidance Project his provided technical 
assistance in career education and educational equity to the TUSD/Zl for 
several years under grai^ts from the Arizona Department of Education and the 
U.S. Department of Labor. ^ ^ ' 

Our approach In the school ^district was to work with building adminis- 
trators and their faculty who had some previous experience in, knowledge of, 
oV commitment to the concept of educational equity. We were interested in 
gg^ttdng on with the program, which. did not call for ' the 'immediate conversion 
of the uninitiated. We chose t'o set a good example. The' criteria, for 
selection of participaiting schools were: 

• strong support from the school administrator 

*• 

• expressed willingness by some faculty members to participate 
in the 'demonstration * . ^ 

* 

• * • evidence of commitment to equity concepts in other school 
programs or activifel^ ' 

• a mix of ethnic, cultural, and income -groups in the 'target 
school and staff populations 

• willingness of the schools to accommodate visitors to the 
* , project 
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• evidence of parental and neighborhood involvement in the 
school's educational program* 

Some faculty members in all eight FOCUS schools volunteered to participate 
in the program* ' Requirements for their inv61vement included attendance at 
monthly building meetings, in-service workshops, preparation and submission 
of lesson plans, .and assistance in providing evaluative data. Each partici- 
'pant received a stipend tor ^lompleting tasks' that were in addition to their 
regular classroom assignments and an opportunity to apply for a FOCUS 
"investment" to supplement an activity. A total of 41 comprised the nucleus 
of the FOCUS faculty during the 1980-81 academic year, each contributing to 
four central program activ^-ties: (1) using resources designed to improve 
the balance of Educational , opportunities for all students; (2) training all 
personnel in the concepts of equity and strategies to apply those concepts; 
(3) providing a setting where other interested persons could observe the 
program and tallc to the' implementors ; and (4.) collecting data on program 
events and assisting in the pre-post surveys of faculty and students* 

1. Using Resources . FOCUS addressees the cofflflexity of introducing net 
ideas and materials into an existing educational program 'by jgiving a sig- . 

,nificant role to local educators in the process. Before agreeing to, use any 
resource, faculty at each school examined materials and completed a written 
review^. Each lesson or activity is docxxmented for later sharing with col- 
leagues. . ^ • 

Most of the educational resources used were developed with WEEA funds, 
but faculty were not prohibited from using ot^er resources if weaknesses or 
gaps appeared in WEEA products.* Such flexibility upheld the spirit of the^ 
demonstration* , ^ 

2. Training Personnel . 'The training component included all of the 
role groups the demonstration is mandated to involve: the educators Who m^t 
students on a daily basis in a variety of settings; out-of-school persons 
with whom students lived, and from whom they learned ab'out career options, 
experienced role models, and received guidance about conducting and managing 
their lives. Project staff also joined colleagues i^Xi local, state, and 
natii^nal professional development events. 

The first year's training activities focused on "mainstrpamlng" equity 
so that the ideas* blende'd Into daily instructional strategies and inter- 
personal relationships. We therefore strove to increase awareness of gender 
and >ethnic stereotyping behaviors and then to learn to identify such bias in 
educational resources and to improve equitable behaviors of all participants 

3. Showcasing the Demonstration . An important component of the 
nati'bnal strategy is to expose the demonstration to Interested educators, so 
they may consider a similar program for their local districts. The showcas- 
ing is available as a short-term orientation for^ visitors (1 day) who wish 
to observe the program or a longer training session (2-3 days) for interns 



* Suianary of these gaps is noted in the FY1980 Evaluation Report of the 
Women's Educational Equity Act Program cited in the Foreward. 



who want more detailed accounts of the process and who receive training in 
the implementation procedures. ^The latterS^ill then be equipped with some 
practical ideas for .infusing -educational equity in their own districts* 

4. Data Collection * We gathered data from a variety pf sources 
'throughout- the implementation* Faculty , contributed to the pool with written 
reviews of t^ie educational materials, writtex^ activity plans, evaluations of 
, all" ihservlce sessions they attended, example^ of equity-related situations 
that occur with students and coireagues, and by completing forms that mea-*- 
sure sex-role stereotypl^^ag and attitudea- tpward sexism in education. Data 
collected from other role groups Include student opinicms on Suitability of 
males and females to perform occupational and life management functiotis, and 
personal 'expectations on their own^futures and those of their spouses. 
Parents, school administrators, and community groups provided 'information 
such' as critical incidents on written evaluations of the activities in which 
they were involved. - ^ , 



II. YEAR ONE ACCOMPLISHMEJITS 



In assessing the accomplishments of our first year, we were concerned 
as mJuch with documfenting the program-in-place 'as. with determining how well 
the goals were. being reached. Our evaluation thus had two main thrusts, one 
aimed at specifying how well each of the activities depicted in the program 
rationale (see Figure 1) was carried out, and one aimed at assessing thq 
extent.'^f change'in 'the attitudes ^nd behaviors of FOCUS partiGipanl;s. . In 
this section, we review our. findings. " ^ . ' 

As shown *in the program rationale, impaementation of the FOCUS program 
involves several* activities. In. Figure 1, activities are depicted in boxes 
and^ objectives in circles. These activities can fee characterized as follows: 

• development and use of resource materials (boxes 12-14, 16) 

• training and involvement of key personnel (boxes 5-11, 15) s 

• showcasing the program (boxes 22-23, 25-28) ^ . . 

Below we review and assess what was accomplished during the first year for 
each of these areas. ^ , / 

A. Using Resource Materials . 

AsHndicated previously, one -of the objectives pf the demonstratipn 
program was to infuse equity materials and resources into existing curri- 
cula. A systematic procedure to identify and review suitable resources was 
initiated at a Materials Review Workshop during the design phase of the 
.project, when 34 educators from TUSD//1 examined nearly thre^ dozen resources 
and selected 20 as warranting, serious consideration for inclusion as FOCUS 
materials. This initial pool was augmented over the course the 1980-1981 
school year as additional materials were identified by the Ate staff and the 
district 5ex, Equity Specialists. An arrangement was made with the Educa- 
tional Development Center (EDC, the WEEA publishing contractor); to forward' , 
new products automatically. In addition, Qach FOCUS faculty member was 
given an EDC catalogue to identify and request materials, of interest. A 
central repository was -established al^the project site coordinator's office 
and* som^matexials were provided to FOtuS schools so that they could estab- 
lish their own libraries. 

* 

' As potentially suitable materials were identified and received, they 
underwent a comprehensive review ^ selected FOCUS fatuity.' The results of 
these'^reyiews were documented and*thdn circulated, along with the materials, 
among approximate schools. In all, 35 sets of materials were reviewed and 
circulated of which 19 were selected "^y one or more of the FOCUS teachers 
for U3e during Year 1. / ^ 

It was necessary in most cases, for the FOCUS teachers to modify the 
materials or develop activity plans that in(^porated them. A total of 418 
rfuch plans were developed. Of these,* 299 weK tried out in the classroom^ 



( Program Rationale: l^tili^NaUonal OemoastraUor^of EducaliormI Equity Resources for Women 
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and reports yj^ve written them. At the end of the year^ lOO^judged to be 
exemplary were compiled, edited, and reproduded for distribution to all 
FOCUS schools during the second implementation year. 'In addition, a set of 
20 activity plans idevelqped at one elementary school for- early childhood 
classes was also^ edited' and made available tp appropriate FOCUS schools. 

As an additional incentive' to the FOCUsI faculty to develop strategies 
for incorporating equity resourced into the /curriculum, small stipends were 
offered t^^cover the extra costs of fiLecial/projects or^yents. A total of, 
33 awards, averaging $70^ were used* for literature fqjg^.^^ school library, 
games and other media designed to overcome math anxiety , «.ocal field trips, 
and development of a videotape on local men and women in non-traditional 
occupatiqns. ' A group of kindergarten ^eachers id^tified a very large void 
in materials useful for their classrooms and- devoted several weeks during 
the smmtier 1981 to p-roducing a series of interdisciplinary activities based 
on children's literature.* ' , » ' 



B. > Training ^and Involving Key Personnel ■ ' 

The FOCUS program attempts to involve .a widfe range of individuals and 
groups in the promotion of equitable educational^and occupational opportuni- 
ties. While the local school ;i)ersonnel are seen as having the major respon- 
sibility for implementing th^ program, parents, local busine^ss people, and 
neighborhood and community groups are also important in that they^ represent 
additional role models and sources of guidance. * ^ 

1. ' focus faculty and staff ; Training of FOCUS faculty (i.e., teachers, 
counselors, and other professionals who would be responsible for implement- 
ing the FQCJJS program in the schools) was directed toward the basic theffe of 
mains t reaming, or infusing, equity into the existing curricula. ^Five work- 
shops addressing this theme, involving approximately 30 hours of formal^ 
inservice training, were conducted over the course of ^ the school year. In 
addition, project staff maintained contact with the FOCUS faculty, through 
biweekly building meetings. Through these activities, faculty received 
technical assistance in the preparation vof lesson plans,* and the selection 
and evalxiation of new materials as well as those used by other schools. 

r t • 

The-FOCUS pro ject 'staff (i.e., the site coordinator and the elementary 
and secondary sex equity specialists) also received training: They partici- 
pated in more than 14 activities during the 1980-1981 school year, including 
a staff development workshop for Staff frpm all the demonstration sites, a 
workshop on methods of .equitjr training , .and severial local workshops con- 
cerned with equity issues. ^ 

/ ' ^ a. 

2. Parents and busines^community groups . A series of presentations 

was made to local parent ^^usiniiss,, and community groups to inform them 
about the project and ajUist th^r support and participation. ^ In addition. 



* A. Crites, K. Stritzel, & R. Wortmdn. Equity sbased attivities for early 
, childhood education , rpalo Altp, CA: American Institutes for Research, 
1981. 
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a 16-member Community Resource Panel was established to assist the project ^ 
in community outreach. The members were selected for their commitment to 
the goals of balancing educational and occupational oppt^rtunities for male , 
and femaXe 'Students and ftjr their networking potential in the Tucson area. 
The -members represent facets of Tucson such as the university, the Women's 
Conmission, Chamber of Commerce, business, and the governor's office. The 
intention was to maximize this networking capability rather than use. the 
capability in an "advisory" capacity, thereby enhancing the visibility of 
the FO.CUS progtap. Each member'^uggfested three ways .he or she could be most 
"useful; local. staff then contacted the resource person as appropriate, ^ug- 
•gestions included willingness to represent ^FOCUS at grganizational meetings, 
speak tp classes, be interviewed by> students, or establish contacts for 
FOCUS with other organizS^tions.- 

3; ^ Non-FOCUS educators . Ail effort also was made to apprise non-F0CUS 
" educators of the program, and a number of presentations werer made to facul- 
.ties in both tOCUS and non-FOCUS schools. Mso, a visitation day was held ' 
at the Arizona 'Inn in May 1981 to introduce interested educators and parents 
to tb^ program. In addition to priYicipal and faculty teams from eight TUSD//1 
non-FOCUS schools and four TUSD//1 regional superintendents, the president of 
the local chapter of NOW and a member of the National Advisory Council on 
Women's Educational Programs attended. 

' 4. Assistance in achieving Title IX compliance . The project staff ^ 
also worked more directly to assist TUSD//1 to achieve Title IX compliance. 
Among the activities were: 

• training for both the Tucson staff and the^ FOCUS faculty. 
One member of the ataff received special training on Title 
IX at the BIAS Workshop in Portland, Oregon, and she led 
sessions on what she had learned at one FOCUS workshop and 
four faculty meetings. 

" ^ . 

• a briefing from one Title IX coordinator (member of FOCUS) 
to the -FOCUS faculty on the- TUSD#1 District Committee 
activities, especially on the establishment of grievance 
procedures. 

• a workshop conducted by the Career Guidance Women's Support 
Staff , ^including the' FOCUS staff, on educational leadership 
for school administrators. A segment on Title IX was an 
item on the agenda. 

' assembly and distribution of several readings on Title IX to 
FOCUS faculty. 

In addition, the project staff maintained a close working relationship 
with Project Equity (the Region IX Sex Desegregation Assistance Center 
[SDAC]),. They combined resources to compile a set of materials (e.g., 
McCune/Mat thews, and Becoming Sex Fait) for the TUSD//1 District Committee 
and offered technical assistance on an as-needed bas^s. Committee members 
contacted them as special concerns arose. Finally the Chair of the TUSD//1 
Title IX Conmittee <As8i8tant Superintendent for Instruction) issued. a 



memorandum to all district principals regarding Titl^ IX legislation and 
grievance procedures instituted in the district. The memo, prepared in both 
English and Spanish, was also sent to faculty, staff, students, . and parents. 
It outlined the organizational structure for inservicing personnel and 
improving student instruction with respect to Title IX. A hearing officer 
(Director of Resource Programs) was appointed. 



C. ' Showcasing-^ the* Program 

One of the purposes of conducting a demonstration is to acquaint others 
with the program. Providing concrete evidence that the program works and 
how it works presumably will encourage replication or adaptation elsewhere. 
To this end, a multifaceted outreach program. was developed to disseminate 
information about the program at the national, state, and local levels. 

One of the first steps in outreach program was to prepare brochures 
describing ^the FOCUS program, a pamphlet<rdescribing *the five demonstration 
sites (a coordination task of the University 'df Tennessee), and slide-tape 
show of all the demonstration sites (coordination task of The NETWORK). 
During the f ir^t implementation .year, we distributed approximately 900 FOCUS 
brochures to professional colleagues, school distri^ct -faculty , business 
employers, women's groups, parents, and so on. About 250 copies of the 
national demonstration broirhu re were given to the same populations, and the 
slide-tape was shown at the WEAL Conference, the Visitor's Day in Tucson, , 
and the National Coalition for Sex .Equity in Education (NCSEE), Conference in 
Stiowmass,', Colorado. ' ' ' [ 

A second dissemination strategy was to provide information about the 
project through state and local education and women's networks. Because 
much of the first implementation y6ar wa^ deVoted to activit;Les ^necessary 
'for establishing the programr in ,the cote schools, m^dla coverage wa^ limited 
to announceinents in publications such as the PEER Newsletter, Project Equity 
XRegion IX SDAC) Newsletter,^ and Project S.E.E. Newsletter, and report^ 'on 
spjeclal events (Free to be Equal Day). 

Additional ^strategies- at the local level i^ncluded presentations to 
educators and to business and community groups, a visitor' program (e.g., 
visitor's days at the demonstration sites), and' the establishment of a Com- 
munity Resource Board. As described previously, at least some effort ^was 
made in- each of these areas during the first implementation year, and it Is 
planned'that these efforts will- increase in Year 2. V 

Finally, staff from all the demonstration projects made nimierous 
appearances at local, regional, and national conferences and provided 
^information on afll of the demonstration projects was provided. 



III. PROGRAM OUTC»MES^ EVIDENCE OF ATTAINMENT 



Several iAtended' outcomes for the FOCUS demonstration program were , 
depicted in the program" rationale (see Figure 1; outcomes are denoted* by the 
circles). While all could not reasonably be expected to be achieved during 
Year 1, some change in the attitudes and behaviors of the participants wa« 
plausible. /Evaluation activities were focused on the following. 

• Measurable , reduction in stereotypic beh<aviors (all ^ ;/v . 
populations) 

• Increased* awareness of , equity issues (all populations) 

• Increased *^kills and knowledge necessary to bring about 
' Equity (teachers and staff) ' ^ 

• Enhanced stucient aspirations toward non-t.raditiojial rolea< , . ^ 

• Increased adfeninistrative support for infusing equity 

A ^variety of qus^ntitative and qualitative measures was employed to 
assess the extent of change in these areas. Several attitude surveys and 
questionnaires were used to assess teacher and student awareness of equity 
issues and (for students) aspirations toward non-traditional roles. They 
were administered to both FOCUS .and ^non-FOCUS teachers and/btudents before 
an^ after implementation of the program'. These instrument^' are lifted and . 
described ik-the paragraphs below. ' Qualitative measures were limited to 
FOCUS participants and included £eacher observations and int^rvfews con- 
ducted throughout the, year, more formal end-of-year. interviews .with tdac^ers 
and administrators, and parent evaluations > of parent workshops.. The p^,ti- 
cular sources of data relevant for each of the designated program outcomes 
are noted in Table 1.^ Year 1 findings for each outcome are summarized fol- 
lowing a description of the instjgiments. ' 

^Attitudes Toward Sexism in Education . This suryey questionnaire was 
developed by Professors Robert arii Bernadine Stake (1979) at the- Center for' 
Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation, University of Illinois. 
Its purpose is to assess the perceived importance of sex equity issue's (sex 
role stereotyping, nonsexist education, equal opportunities for men and ^ 
woMn) relative to other educational issues and concerns (consumer educa- 
tion, student motivation, youth unemployment, and teenage drinking and 
drugs). Jhe form of the Stake questionnaire that was used consists of . ten 
items, with ^ix Likert-type items, three yes/no items, and one open-ended 
question. The Stake survey was completed by FOCUS and non-FOCUS tekc^ers in 
both FOCUS and non- FOCUS schools. ^' ^ 

' Attitudes Toward Sex Roles . This instrument was developed by Dr. Peggy 
Hawley (1977) to assess respondents* views of appropriate female behavior, 
since stereotypical expectations often play an important part in women *s 
education and career choices. The questionnaire is a Likert-type scale 
consisting of 35 statements of commonly held ideas of sex-role behavior. 

'I 



Outcome ^ ^ 

o Measureable reduc'titms- 
in stereotypic behaviors 



o Awareness of equity 
issues increased 



'Table 1 

Measures Used to Assess FO^US Outcomes, 1980-81 



o Skills and knowledge 
needed to^ bring about 
equity enhanced ^ 

o Student aspirations 
toward non-traditional 
roles enhanced 

o Administrative support 
for infusing equity 
increased 



Target 
Population 

teachers and 
staff 

adminstrators 

students 

others (a. g. , 
pajen ti'* ' 

teachers and 
staff 



administrators 
students . * 

others (e.g. , 
parents) , 

teachers, and 
staff ■ 



students 



administrators 



Quantitative 
^ Measures 



Attitudes ' toward sexism .i,n 
education scale ^ .stl 

Attitudes toward sex'-rql^^^ ^ 
scale 



\ 



Who Should (grades K-6) 
Your Opinion (grades 7-9) 



Your Future^ (grades, 7-12 
only) 



Qualitative 
' Measures 

Staff observations 



Teacher anecdotes , 



^ End-of-year interviews 
Teacher anecdotes 

Parent wo.rkshop evalua- 
tions 

Teachet anecdotes, tapes, 
V staff observations, End- 
of-year interviews 



End^of-year interviews 



Respondents^rated each' statement on a 6-point scale,. The Hawley question- 
naire was completed Ijy the FOCUS teachers and a group of non-FOCUS teachers 
in FOCUS schools. 

. Who Should; These instniments were developed, by Project Equality at 
the Highline School District in Seattle, Washington.^ Two adapted forms of 
this questionnaire were administered to elementary students in both FOCUS 
and non-FOCUS classes. The first form (K-2), contains '11 items, the second 
form (3-6) con,sista of 47. items organized into five topical jclusters . 
Students were presented with a series of questions regarding appropriate 
male/fanale behavior and asked to.write' or' circle whether the behavior was 
appropriate for males, females, or botH, on the answer sheet. Students were 
asked to identify their grade and sex. 

Yoiir Opinion ; 'This Likert-type survey instrument was designed to 
-assess the attitu^ies of junior hlghf school, students (Grades 7-8) toward sex 
role stereotyping and equity-related issues. The version used for the* FOCUS 
evaluation was adapted from the "Attitudes, Toward Non-traditional Career • 
Scale" in Fredell Ber^sltrom, Project Eve (1977)* Students rated their feel- 
ings to selected ideas and statements on a 5-point scale ranging ftbm 
$trobgly Agree to Strongly Disagree..' "Your Opinion" was administered to 
, Junior High students in both F^CUS and non-FOCUS classes. ^Responses to 
items were. coded as unbiased '(U), Tieutral (N, i.e., no ppinion), or stereo- 
typed '(-S) . . 



Your Future : This survey is an AIR revision of a revision of the ^ . 
Cotcher Caree^r Confmitment Inventory developed in 1975. Separate versions 
/ere designed for male and female senior high school students (grades 9-12); 
i two versions are equivalent /but not interchangeable.^ The items pre- 
ited in these instruments arellntended to assess, students ' perceptions of 
their future — plans for educatiod or jBb ti^ainlng after high school, and 
opinions about marriage^ f^inily life, ^ travel, and career. "Your Future" was 
administered In both FOCUS and non-FOCUS classes. 



Measurable Redut.Mons in Stereotypic BehavTors 



Project staff directly observed FOCUS classes, during the school year 
in order Cio a^ess .the impact of the program on teachers' and students' 
behaviors.! 'The purpose was .to produce data .regarding "the frequency of 
stereptypic.br non-stereotypic behaviors as- well as cfitical incidents 
iU-ustratlAg particularly effective (i.e., non-stereotypic) behaviors. 
However*, trie data obtained prorved'ivot to be as useful as had been hoped: 
there was cbnsiderable -inter-rater ^;^ariability in the number and nature of 
behaviors 'njpted. further, the comments and critical incidents tended to be 
complimentaW rather thah objective, and ^to focus on the quality of instruc- 
tion (i.e., teacher performance) rather .t;han' examples of stereotypic* or 
non-stereotj pic behavior for teachers or for students 1 "Thus it is oaot 



possible to 
^ . particularly 

Teacher 



draw firm conclusions about reductions in stereotypic, behavior, 
for "Students, from this data source* 

interviews, ^on the other hand, provided^numerous anecdotes 



suggesting tnat equitable behavior was indeed being integrated into the 
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students' lives. Several teachers found students cbrrecting them or each 
other, or criticizing teachers and peers in noiv-FOCUS settings for biased 
statements and actions — non-biased lineups, seating, classroom chore choice*s, 
and play groups. 



B . Increased Awareness of Equity Issues 

Considerable effort was demoted to assessing awareness of equity issues 
as a result of the FOCUS program, as indicated by the number of measures . 
noted in Table 1. The resulrts obtained are presented separately for each 
population examined. 

'* 

1. Teachers * The scales administered' to the teachers measured (1) the 
perceived importance of sex-equity issues relative to other educational 
issues (the Stake scale), ahd (2) respondents' views of appropriate female 
behavior (the Hawley scale). With regard to the importance of sex^equity 
issues, FOCUS teachers tended to assign them greater importance than did 
non-FOCUS teachers, with females generally rating them higher than males. 
(This difference between FOCUS and non-FOCUS teachers is hardly surprising, 
given the voluntary nature of participation in the project.) Further, this 
awareness of equity issues tended to increase over the year among both the 
FOCUS and non-FOCUS teachers in FOCUS schools, but not among the non-FOCUS 
) teachers in non-FOCUS schools. 

With regard .to attitudes towar^ sex roles, however, FOCUS and non-FOCUS 
teachera did not differ significant'iy (male teachers in both groups, how- 
ever, w4re significantly ^bre likely than female teachers to give stereo- 
typed r^ponses). WTiile the FOCUS teachers are more likely^ than non-FOCUS 
teachers to believe equityi issues are important in education, they do not 
tend to have lepe^^ereotypic attitudes toward appropriate sex roles. Dif- 
ferences observed hetweplci FOCUS and non-FOCUS students can not be attributed 
simply to difference in^ the attitude? of their teachers. 




2* Students: Who Should (K-6).. The Who Shoul'd surveys asked students 



to indicate whether each of a variety of activities or roles should be car- 
ried out by a male, a female, or both. The findings for the primary and the 
intermediate grade &tude^t5 are remai>kably similar and can be' summarized as 
follows. On the posttestsrN \ 

• Students in FOCUS Classes were cori^stently les5 inclined 
than were non-FOCUIS students to stereotype items. _The aver- 
age proportion of non-FOCUS students who stereotyped Items 

\ (i.e., indicated that either piales or females should perform^ 
particular tasks) was from one-and-a-half times to nearly 
twice. as large as the proportion of stereotyped responses 
among^^^CUS students. 

• For both FOCUS* and non-FOCUS students in the intermediate- 
grade students, stereotyping was most prevalent for house- 
keeping roles, ^followed .by job suitability. Approximately 
one-half of the non-FOCUS students stereotyped items in the 

( housekeeping roles subgroup, as* contrasted with only 29 
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percent of the FOCUS students stereotyping items in this 
same 8ubgro^p. Items relating to job suitability were, on 
the average, stereotyped by 38 percent of the non-FOCUS stir- " 
dents as c<?ntrasted with 25 percent of the FOCUS students. 

• While the FOCUS and non-FOCUS students 4iffered in sex-role 
'Stereotyping, they did not differ in their ordering of par- 
ticular itqne that were most or least likely Vo be stereo- 
typed. 

> 

• The data suggest that boys are more likely to stereotype 
items than girls in- both the^ FOCUS and non-FOCUS groups. 

• The* data Indicate that the gaps between FOCUS and non-FOCUS ' 
students holding sex-role stereotypes tend to diminish 
between kindergart'en arid , second grade, and between third and 
sixth grade. (Indeed*, the sixth-grade control classes did 
not differ s'ignif icantly from the FOCUS classes, suggesting 

that some contamination of 'effect may have occurred.) ' , 

<* ^ 

For nearly all items or topical subgroups, boys and girls in 
both FOCUS and non-FOCtJS samples tend to be very similar in 
the direction of stereotypes held (i.e., "male" or "female"). 
Both sexes were more likely to characterize job-delated roles 
and leisure activities as "male" and parental and housekeep- 
ing roles as "female.** 

With the exception of 'the- sixth grade classes noted above, the posttest 
results provide evidence- that 'sex^role stereotyping was reduced among FOCUS 
students relative to non-FOCUS students, .with the impact greatest for girls 
and younger students. While these analyses of posttest results do not 
account for the possible initial differences between FOCUS and and non-FOCUS 
students in prevale'nce or intensity of sex-role stereotyping, a comparison 
of pre- and posttest results does suggest that the program has been success- 
ful in reducing sex-role stereotyping. The above analyses' applied to pre'- 
and posttest results indicate the following: 

• Among FOCUS students, ^he proportions of both boys and girlfi' 
^ who stereotyped items decreased on every item between pfe^\) 

test, and posttest. ^ ' # 

• While non-FOCUS students also demonstrated a lower incidence 
overall of stereotyping on the posttest than on the pretest, 
the reduction was not as great — and in fact, some of the 
items were stereotyped more by both sexes on the posttest 
than they had ^een on the pretest. . 

3. Students; Your Opinion (Junior High). At the Junior High school 
level a 27-item survey of attitudes toward women and work, women in non- 
traditional roles, and male roles was administered. 

* * ' 

The. f^ales (FOCUS and non-FOCUS) consistently gave more U responses 
than did the males, bpth^on the presurvey and on the postsurvey. All four. 
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groups tended to give more unbiased than stereotyped responses, and males ' 
tended to respond more "neutrally." 

On the postsurvey, FOCUS male^ and both groups of females increased 
-their responses; non-FdCUS males had tlie lowest number, of U responses and 
showed the greatest increase in N responses. FOCUS females increased their 
U responses on more items than did non-F0C6S females. Although some o£ the 
pre/post differences were small, they do suggest that FOCUS students shifted 
more toward- "equity** than did their non-FOCtJS counterparts.. . 
< 

While the percentages of male U responses to items in the three subject 
cj;^ters were about the same (ranging from about 40 perceqt to about 50 per- 
cent), percentages of- female U responses shdwed a pattern of most unbiased 
responses to cluster 1 items (Wome^ and Work) and most biased to cluster 3 
items (Male Roles), with cluster 2 receiveing only slightly more U responses 
than clust er 3. 

In general, male and female groups gave their highest and lowest* U 
responses to the same items within each cluster. Males and females differed 
on a few items. Most notably, whereas about 90 percent of the females dis- 
agreed with the statement that men are better bosses than women, only 25 
percent to 47 percent of the males did. The data suggest. the following: 

• Males and females support the concept of married women work- 
ing outside the home (especially 'for financial reasons), but 
doubt that women can ^successfully combine motherhood with 
full-time employment. Males also tend to agree wi-th the 
statement that women are becoming too Independent today " ? 
while females tend to disagree. 

• While students give relatively high unbiased responses to 
statements concerning women's mental ability to hold nontra- 
ditional jobs, and support their right to pursue nontradi- 
tional career interests, thfey give refatively few unbiased \ 
responses to statements concerning the suitability or appro- 
priateness of nontraditional choices. 

• 'In regard to men, students are most traditional in t{ieir ^ 
expectations that men should work rather than stay at home 

r full-time, and^ in their relatively low unbiased reactions^ to 
the concepts of male ballet dancets, nurses, .and nursery 
school teachers. Students gave^heir most unbiased reac- 
tions to the concepts of males interestd in hair styling, 
males being able to type, and male librarians. Although the 
pattern is nx>t as clear here as it is for items concerning 
females in nontraditional' occupations, students again seem 
' to draw a distinction 'between abilities and the right to 
pursue interests, on the one hand, 'and suitability of non- 
traditional, pursuits on the other. 

4. Students'; Anecdotes and Observations .. -As noted previously, class- 
room observations generated- relatively little information Regarding student 
attitudes toward equity issues. However, through interviews and annotations 



-i***'^ their lesson pfens the teachers' supplied aumerous anecdotes illustrating 
a growing awareness of equity issuer and problems on the part of the FOCUS 
students* 7hQ following are examples of some of- the themes that emerged. 

1* Teachers often gave accounts Qf lively discussions and noted 
, various instances where a girl or boy "broke the ice" in a classroom dis- 
cus43ion l?y. announcing that sfte or he wanCed to or enjoyed doing a nontradi-. 
tionai thing. The topics varied depending on the age, sex, * and 'grade level 
of the students. For example: 

• After reading the story. Serge, considered a popular .third 
grade boy, announced to the class that the Star Wars figures' < 
are actually "dolls." This allowed many second grade boys 

to freely discuss their dolls, StarWars and others. Many 
were comfortable talking al^ut. how nice it was to sleep with 
a stuffed toy or doll ^nd to play with the same. 

• One girl stated that she wanteiiri5?<>**be a doctor and -'there Was 
no reason why she couldn^t be as good as any male. She was 
aware of the fact, and said so, that people look at many- 
jobs as '*men*s jobs." She made other girls and boys aware 
that people do think with open minds ^sometimes) and that 
she, as a Woman, could do anything she wanted. Her effect 
on the other students many not be longlasting, but it is , 

. apparent that her self-concept and goal orientation, is. quite 

• sophisticated. . • ^ • r 

• Onjp young girl exclaimed during the disius'sion^ "I do that 
all the time J" in reference to box building, and prqceeded 
to give an account of her exploits. Boys and girls turned 
to her and asked questions. She became the expert. Several 
boys said, "I don^t want a girl telling me to do every- 
thing.*' This prompted a class discussion on taking orders 
from anyone — did it matter if it was a boy or a girl? 

2. Several elementary-grade teachers reported that one result of' 
administerit^fi the Who^Shoulds was that students started asking to change 
their answers^ either as the impact of their own responses hit them or as 
the- result 'of classroom discussions that followed. 

- i 

. 3. Some higl> school teachers mentioned that their classes seemed 
more harmoniou s af ter awareness exercises, that students seemed to be more 
comfortable abWt cross-sex friendships. For example, a teacher noted the 



following anecd 

• A girl invited a boy on a date and he went. The event was 
stimulated by a class discussion about dating roles and 
traditional^ roles regarding girls and boys, and who does the 
inviting. ^ 

' To some extent these examples may illustrate the "novelty" of conducting 
equity activities in the classroom. However, these anecdotes also serve to 
underscore the growing awareness of equity issues and problems among teachers 



and iStudents. Findings suclv/as these have implications for both program- 
matic andr classroom equity Activities for the second implementation year. 
As awareness of equity-relj&ted problems is increased, more time and effort 
will be channelled into exi)loring these i-ssues in-depth, from personal and 
experiential perspectives/ and expanding the scope of FOCUS to reach addi- 
tional aiiaiences^of parents, students^ and teachers. . ^ 

In Slim, the FOCUS program^ ap4>ears to have had substantial impact on the 
student awareness of equity issues and oa^attitudes toward sex-role behav- 
iors. This impact appears to have been somewhat stronger among the girls 
and among the younger students. Further, there appears to have -been some- 
what more impacj: on attitudes concerning work in the lahpr^force (for women 
and for men) than on attitudes concerning work in th^xliome^ which is still 
more likely to be seen as "women's work." 

5. Parents . Two workshops were conducted for pare'nts of FOCUS chil- 
dren. The purposes were to introduce parents to the goals and objectives, of 
the FOCUS program, and to increase parental involvement and support. The 
parents completed workshop evaluatiori forms at the end of the session. 

Responses ''were virtually all favorable. The parents felt the workshop 
was particularly effective in making, them md.i^e aware \)f the effect of sex 
bias and sex-role stereotyping on students and in raising questions about 
equity in general. For example: 

• Even though I felt I was aware, the "startling statements" 
activity was in a sense shocking enough to make me ^realize 
something needs to be -done now . ' ' 

In addition, evidence of increased parental interest and awareness was 
reported by teachers. 

• A mother stopped by to report? an incident that happened over 
the vacation. They had gone intp a restaurant to order d^^n- 
ner, and the little boy said, "This restaurant really knows 
something. Look around. There are men in this jestaurant. 

^^There are men cooks, there -are men waiters, and%h^y know 
that men can cook too." 

in general, .parents were ve^y ^supportive of the program. Even in the 
Hispanic community, where some resistance ,to the program as a threat to 
cultural traditions was anticipated, parents appreciated the program as a 
means of bettering their children^'s career options, and opportunities. 



C. Enhanced Skills and Knowledge among, Faculty 

As described previously, a' series of formal inservlce training seasions 
as well as, numerous informal workshops and meetings were. held to help 
teachers acquire the knowledge and develop the skills needed to bring about 
educational equity. Evaluative^data were obtalnedr for ^ each major activity 
(i.e., the inservlce training sessions); in addition, the FOCUS faculty were 
interviewed at the end of the school year. Teachers we^ asked* to keep logs 
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of the lesson plans implemented dnjO-ng Year 1, noting any particular success 
stories (i.e., equity .activities that resulted in unusual incidents or 
atypical student behavior)'. 

- > 

The large 'number of lesson plans used during the year (299j^ or an aver t 
age of apgroximat;ely seven per teacher) suggests that the FOCUS faculty was 
indeed developing the capability to enhance educational equitj^'in their 
classrooms. However, data relating specifically to gains in knowledge or 
skill levels were not available* As noted previously, the teacher observa- 
tions tended to focus more on the general quality of instruction than on the 
incidence of behavior aimed at promoting equity or awareness of equity 
issues. However, there was some indication that the successful Implementa-- 
tlon of FOCUS in the classroom was related to the teaching ability of the 
instructor. * , ' , . 

At the end-of-year, interviews teachers were asked to comment on (among 
other things) the quantity and quality of their training and^to offer. sug- 
gestions for Ye'ar 2 implementation. Here are some responses., 

m A preference was expressed for Informal meetings with the 
sex equity specialists oh an as-needed basis — to review new 
materials and to address the needs of indivldxial teachers. 
'^^^^ Iniortfkl meetings with teachers from other^ schools that, were.- 
not specifically for inservice training purposes were not 
perceived as very useful since the students were so dif- , 
fererit. 

V 

Teachers generally -felt that time was too limited to 
* thoroughly review WEEAP materials or explore other sources, 
and expressed a desire for more time. They also expressed 
f n^stration at the difficulty in obtaining some of the' 
A materials, and annoyance at the female-oriented bias of some 
of it. . " . 

FOCUS teachers were strongly of the opinion that meeting with 
other teachers formally and sharing reactions to experiences/ 
with the materials were very useful. 'Hie use of .videotapes 
of teachers demonstrating equity le^otls and resources was 
suggested. Teachers al^o suggesteuo^ganizing a looseleai 
book listing 'all WEFAP materials, which would serve to ^ ' 
inform them of new materials, identify appropriate grade 
levels, and sunflnarize the reactions of those who had used - 
the materials. 

^ .. ' 

Jn terms ot their workshop ai^d inservice tra^ining experl- * 
ences, teachers expressed a preference for weekday meetings r 
(whole or half days), involving released time* from *their 
schools. They also preferred separate workshops ^for« the 
. elementary and secondary teachers, tailored . to e^ch^g^^ 
need. » . , - ' 

9 s 

For the second implemeirtation year, FOCUS teacheips recom- 
mended increased Qommuni cations^ among FOCUS staff ,^ perhaps 



including a newsletrer; better efforts to involve non-FOCUS 
teachers and parents 'in the program* s\actiyities; more 
enphasis on "doing and demonstrating" at the inservice work''^ 
shops; and an increased involvement of the original FOCUS 
faculty in efforts to expand the scope of the program. 

Th^se comments suggest that gr.eAter attention needs to be given .to (1) sharr- 

ing information about materials and strategies that have been used and found 

effective, and (2) more indlvidixalized assistance to help teachers develop 
specific skills. 



D. * Enhanced Student Aspirations toward Non-traditional Rojj^s 

^ Assessment of student goals and aspirations was conducted only at the 

-senior high level. However, since many classes contained mixed grades, data 
aere obtained for some eighth and ninth graders as well. The Your Future 
survey instrument was administered to assess both FOCUS and non-FOCUS , stu- 
dents' post-high school education, family, and career plans. 

* , ^ 

The overall responses to each item were summarized for FOCUS males, 
non-FOCUS males, FOCUS females, and non-FOCUS females. .These data suggest 
that: ^ ' ' ' ' ' 

.1. For most items, few differences appear between FOCUS and 
non-FOCUS students; for example, 

• a *high proportion of all st^udents Ire interested in a 
, four-year college program 

• all students expressed interest in' marriage between ages 
^pf '20 and 25 . - ' ' , 

all are interested in jobs at decent salary and training --^-^ 
for occupations ^ ' . ^ 

• females in both groups are interested in marriage,^ 
career, and raising children 

• both males and fetoales favor part7'time employment for 
wives 

2. There is little evidenc'e of change from grades 8-9 to 12 
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3. Som€ shifts that occur do not "favor" FOCUS students 

- - - - -more -FOCUS t^ian-non-^^OCUS-f emales_.waat.,.to ^be.. housewives „ 
(tenth and twelfth) ^ .* ^ 

. ' FOCUS..malds in tenth grade- rated marriage and family as . 
. important activities fox women \ 
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• twelfth gradfe non-FOCUS males say having an independent 
life is important for women - * ^ 

• all FOCUS females shift /from preference for part-titne 
employment for wives to coticentration on home «and familj;^ 

• * more twelfth grade FOCUS than non-FOCUS females say that 

woman should not work outside the home if her husband 
opposes. ^ * 

Both FOCUS and non-FOCUS students thus appear to be interested in 
obtaining postsecondary education in preparation for a future that combines 
a career with marriage and a family. The data suggest no strong preference 
for a fixture that focuses o^ one aspect at the expense of the other, nor 
that the*" Focus program has significantly enhanced student aspiratipns toward 
non-traditional roles* ^ 



E. Increased Administrative Support for Infusing Equity , ^ 

The reaQtions of the principals of the eight FOCUS schools were gener- 
ally vergj^ posit ive. They commente^^.pn the opportunitie^^^rovided for st.af f 
development, the increased communication" among staff members, and the 
expanded opportunities for students to learn to view themselves in modem- 
day xoles. Jl^ 

Two principals commented that increased involvement of parents and 
. non-FOCUS. staff would benefit the program. Overall, the principals wanted 
' to be regularly informed of .the FOCUS activities and suggested debrief ings 
by project staff and short,, written summaries of prolgram activj-ties. 
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IV. LESSONS FROM THE FIRST YEAR 




* If we based our impressions about the first implementation year on the 
recitation of accomplishments in the prieivious chapter, we could say some- ' 
thing like this: ' ;* 

A lodk at major items on the dembnsti^Jrtion agenda shows that 
we did indeed do all the things we were supposed to do: 
introduced equity resources', trained teachers, broadcast to 
outside audiences, collected evaluative data, and so on. 

While this finding- may be reassuring, it ^n't sufficient. Such global * 
statements (both positive and negative) are often made about evaluations of . 
educational programs.' A reader is told whether the program did or' did not 
.work, and sometimes this proclamation includes a brief discussion oh why. 
The topics differ In ter&s of the populations served and what the programs ^ 
hope to achieve^ but presentations of the findings o*ften resemble one another, 
'in that they examine goals inflight of what occurred. 

Since we have already stated the program's accomplishments, we would 
ike now to reflect on what we have leamed from them. ^ The discussion 
•begins with specific comments about major program components and concludes 
with some general impressions. 

The infusion of WEEA products into an existing curriculum occurred un- 
evenly. Teachers often expressed the need for additional classroom resources 
and wanted a voice in those yhich are selected. We tried to address both 
concerns by asking them to select potentially na^fxxl resources, from the 
available pool and review them before using th^. Some appreciated our 
request for a written review while others vleweV^is as extra work. But it 
did prove to be a very useful tool, in providing feedback to the dissemination 
center- on- a range of_inaterials and in commun^catijog w%th local Colleagues 
about the resource. Having completed the initial Review (by more than one 
faculty member in more than one school), we did not require it ag^in. 
Inservice meetings included time for resource sharing so that new FOCUS 
teachers in Year 2 could benefit from the returning teachers' experience. 

In tjie documentation of the reviews, and in listening to the faculty, 
we also learned vabout strengths and weaknesses of the resources. Few ready- 
to-use materials were available that could serve as supplemental or enrich- 
ment classroom exercises. Faculty, in most cases> need to devise their own 
plans for implementation. A set of ' 100 exemplary classroom activities 
classroom activities with an equity focus has been compiled and circulated 
to all FOCUS faculty and the other four demonstration sites. Another spin- 
off product was developed by a group of kindergarten teachers who found 
little material for their students. They devoted a few weeks during the 
sumner of 198L to prepare activities for themselves and their colleagues 
from children's literature, in their _8dhppi n^^^ The collection of 

activities presents* equity concepts through language arts, math and science, 
social studies, and fine arts. This volume has been given to elementary 
schools throughout Tucson and to other demonstration sites, and^ will be dis- 
tributed to all visitors an'd interns. It exemplifies the ultimate purpose * 
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of the demonstrations — faculty members who believe in the program's concepts 
and aips identify their roles in making thetn an integral part of instru<:tion. 

The second year will see teachers who now have access to materials in 
their own schools, planning in advance for them to be part of the ye^ar^s 
curriculum. We must also ,report that some units that emphasized the femin- 
ist viewpoint as more important than teaching s^out a particular discipline 
wete not favorably received by male and female faculty. They were unwilling 
to ie biased in the .opposite direction because it was not a proper example 
for the 8*Tj^erits. 

On balance, training a cadre of faculty, the FOCUS participants, seems 
preferable to designing a program, then issuing invitations to a large number' 
of people who may or may not attend workshops, then waiting for individuals 
to ap]jku^. The levels of participation, as well as the parti-cipants, are 
scattered, and there is little cohesion. The FOCUS faculty has become a 
recognizable group of people with special knowledge and experience in a a 
particular area. They have responded to expressions of interest" from th^r 
non-FOCUS colleagues, both in and out of their buildings. They are the 
source* 0^ the ideas for dissemination mentioned earlier. 

Lookl^ back over the first yearns experience in promoting FOCUS ideals 
to other populations- such as parents, empl6yers, non-certified educators, 
and the community-at-large is a reminder of the magnitude of not only the 
mandate for the demonstrations but of the problem of bring about educational 
equity. First of all is the diverse set of populations. FOCUS has spon- 
sored activities for each of these groups and has met the contractual 
requirements i But there are limits to what we can realistically expect /to 
accomplish. Involving parents has been easier at the elementary than at the 
secondary level. The parent workshops sessions have been poorly attended 
and the secondary personnel feel that energies are best spent 'doing some- 
thing else. Our alternative has been to work with parents on individuaf 
projects rather than work with groups. We have met with greater success ^ 
among parents of jelementary children,* many o^ whom attended our evening 
workshops and accepted with pleasure the materials for yse at home. .This 
approach will be expanded in the second year as teachers rather than staff 
assume responsibility for parent involvement. 

It is important for parent^ to learn about a program such as FOCUS from 
the program managers. The alternative communications through other channels 
may misrepresent the aims of the program. On one occasion, a parent com- 
plained because her daughter was i^ceiving "sex education" lessons.^ In 
another instance, a parent from a home where roles are "traditionally" main- 
tained feared we would cause alienaftion amoTig the family because we encour- 
age exploration of career options. Such situations are dealt with as they 
arise; we have sought administrative support in contacting all parents to 
inform them about the program, for example, by sending them a brochure. 

The,use of _WEM about the , 

resources, be\:ome familiar with them, use them in their classes (some with 
their own families), and talk about them to colleagues. Our intention is to 
support this effort by expanding the^ volume of resources at each building as 
our budget permits. \ 
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The pivotal element in the FOCUS program is the faculty. They are the 
ones we hope to reach. If thejr don^t accept the basic tenets of the program 
and learn to make them an integral part of their instructional strategies 
and the curriculum plan, hope for infusion is unwarranted. Th^ training ^ 
components provide stimulus and support, but the spirit comes xrom -within. 
We believe the spirit lives among the faculty in Tucson; many faculty have ■ 
( picked up the ball and are beginning to run with it. One teacher is w15rklng 
on a local slide-tape show thar showcases the FOCUS program and plans to 
make a formal presentation to all TUSD#1 prinicpals and administrators of 
the resources they have access to. Others wish to conduct inservice work- 
shops among faculty in their region (TUSD#1 is divided into four regions) 
and with preservice classes in the community college and the University of 
Arizona. Thi exciting indicators among such ideas are that they originate 
from the faculty and are directed toward informing and involving others. 

In the training Workshops, the necessity and 'the willingness to com- 
municate with or contact others developed as the year progressed. At the 
^beginning, our sessions addressed pye^rall issues related to equity. Inter- 
action among the faculty began spontaneously at the meetings, and they 
became integral parts of tlie workshop. 

This faculty networking has received support during the -second year so 
that the contacts will be established before the funding ends. The iftterac- 
tion has become more formal at the building level in the form of a building 
Jmanager who coordinates the dissemination of materials to the FOCUS faculty 
and serves as the liaison between the sex equity specialist and the FOCtJS 
staff in a particular school. ^ 

FOCUS is gaining visibility in and out of the school system. Again, 
our efforts in this direction must be well thought out — single organizations 
cannot receive (nor would they desire) the degree of attention given to the 
educators. The Resource Panel was one focused activity^ in the community, in 
addition to our many presentations, and we probably ^did not use them as well 
as we 



t couli have. 
It is to.) thi J 



.s comprehensiveness of hope that we turn in the final para-r 
graph. By requiring demonstration programs to encompass so many segments of 
the community, the sponsor correctly recognizes that the total environment 
must contribute to the ethnic and gender educational balance that leads to 
overall quality of education. A demonstration program is not expected to , 
'remove all the inequities in the educational 'system and in the community. 
Some may expect it to reduce the problem. We do not suggest that our evi- 
dence can be used to show that jEewer inequities exist in Tucson than before 
FOCUS began. We further do not suggest that a program such as FOCUS was the 
missing link in a series of events that would lead to such a state. 

We instead suggest an alternative. FOCUS is one par^t of a solution .to 
the problem caused by inequitable behaviors. Providing resources whose value 
"i-9-recogn^ized^byL-the5feculty,_helplng.„faaulJ^^ 
own capabilities, introducing students to new options, and informing others 
who influence these^young people about why FOCUS'is important^ offers a new 
perspective on. the way information is used to judge a program. We see prog- 
ress being made toward educational equity in Tucson and we believe FOCUS is 
contributing to that progress. 
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